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PEE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however. 
s to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Treaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen aouinbders will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address * * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. &. he ” 
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Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Norsery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gurdens, 





wen" 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Miter, C. Otps, Agents. 


PS ree 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mas. B. Wairyinte. } superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin “Spring” ‘Cravats| of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Vevzer, inertia: 


ws 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 

the Community. 

Sim. 4 

Milling $ Custom “work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 


. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


SAPRPAEAP LILLIE 


D. J. Haut, Miller. 





fresh Tomatoes=--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. 





Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
PUBLICATIONS, 


¥OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. nd 

BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pa ~ 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed ‘and publishe 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 123 cts. 

[== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


“= Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
efa Free Dar.y Reueiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment a 2d consummation of Free Schonls,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that “thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBiblo Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thovsan dollars. 


Friendship, the Supecier Affection, 

There exists in the world a form of 
affection that isa shadow of the com- 
munity of life and universal affection 
that exists in heaven ; and that is friend- 
ship. Friendship is universal, catholic, 
in its nature. It is not limited to one’s 
own family, not limited to either sex, and 
not limited by any considerations of age 
or rank. A man who has a genial heart, 
has a circle of friendship that extends in 
every direction---toward those that are 
better and wiser than himself, and those 
that are less so—to persons of both sexes, 
and to all that are good ; it transcends 
all family connections, and even national 
—-it is as wide as the world. 

This form of affection is weak in the 
world ; it is not regarded as anything 
very essential. While a man is held under 
the most tremendous obligations to be 
affectionate to his family. it is not con- 
sidered as a matter of duty that he should 
cultivate friendship. Parental and mat- 
rimonial love are the affections that are 
regarded as sacred, obligatory, and all- 
_{important ; but this matter of catholic 
friendship is left to take care of itself. 

We believe that an affection of the 
same catholic kind as friendship, and in 
substance the same thing, in the kingdom 
of heaven, is considered the all-important 
affection. The Bible name for this affec- 
tion is brotherly love. The simple word 
love is used to a great extent in the Bi- 
ble ; but the thing intended by both these 
expressions is best illustrated, so far as 
we have illustrations in the world, by the 
term friendship, as it exists among man- 
kind, 

The love of the noveis may be called 
acute love, and friendship, chronic love. 
One is the excitement of intoxication, 
the other a general relish for every thing 
good. Love in its acute form, that is, 
in its devotion to individuals, is very 
much like the drunkard’s love of ardent 
spirits. Inthe very nature of things 
acute love is temporary, but substantially 
the same joy is made permanent in 
friendship. 

The generic condition of love is the 
t| mingling of life with life; and this has 
no limits whatever. Our life is as capa- 
ble of pleasure in mingling with the life 
of God, as in mingling with the life of 
women or men. The distinction of sex- 
es, the distinction of superior and inferi- 
or, of old and young, is, in the thorough 
analysis of this Bible affection, ali ob- 
literated ; and the simple condition is, 
life mingling with life. 

The world will bring up against this 
view of the matter, scriptural arguments, 
We propose a serious revolution—pro- 
pose to set up on high, as sovereign above 
all other affections, friendship, and to 
cherish and expand it, until it becomes 
the very bliss of love for all, for both 
sexes and the whole family of man. The 
world will say, in the first place, that 
parental affection—attachment between 
parents and children, is sacred above all 
other affections, and must take. rank 
above this universal friendship. But we 





reply ; God himself has in the arrange- 


ment t of the wal aiid for the sup- 
planting of this parental affection—at- 
tachment between pareuts and children, 
and has provided that another affection 
should take its place—that man should 
leave father and mother, and cleave unto 
his wife. He has demanded desertion, 
in one sense, from that primary, partial, 
limited attachment. Observe what a 
peculiar change it is that the Lord di- 
rects. The first relation is that which 
comes by blood, the family relation ; but 
marriage must not take place in families ; 
it must be between strangers, as to 
blood. So it is necessary fora man to 
leave his faraily connection, anc go into 
a foreign connection. The design evi- 
dently is, to cause a man’s general re- 
lation to the race—his connection with 
any possible foreign human being—to 
become paramount to his relation to 
mere kindred. 

‘But admitting this,’ says the Bible 
objector, ‘you must at least stop here ; 
if God has prescribed that the matrimo- 
nial affection shall take the place of the 
original relation between parents and 
children—that is the end of his innova- 
tions on family affection, and you must 
go no further.” But our answer is, he 
has made provision for the displacing of 
marriage by the terms of the contract, 
which pledge parties only ‘ till death shall 
part them.’ ‘The woman is bound by 
the law to her husband only as long as he 
liveth ;’ and death is sure to come.— 
Death isa thing arranged by God for 
good purposes ; and what are those good 
purposes—what is the meaning of this 
universal separating agency? We an- 
swer, one object plainly is to affect the 
matrimonial connection. This second at- 
tachment being a limited and partial af- 
fair, God will not allow it to come to 
immortality. After it. has accomplished 
its end of displacing the original family 
relation, by a new partnership, then 
comes in death, and dissolves that ; and 
what comes next ? Why, the man passes 
into general circulation, into society which 
embraces the dead and living: and he 
must find out a way to dispose of his 
heart on a still more extensive and liberal 
scale than marriage implies, 

Then for a more direct argument 
against the doctrine that the matrimo- 
nial connection is all-important, and 
inviolable, we come down to the teaching 
of Christ. He says distinctly, not only, 
‘He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me,’ but, ‘If 
any man come to me and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brother, and sister, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple, &. Luke14: 26. So there is 
a demand in the very conditions of fol- 
lowing Christ, for the displacement of 
the marriage connection, and the turn- 
ing of the heart to God. ‘The time is 
short,’ says Paul; ‘it remaineth there- 
fore that they that have wives be as 
though they had none;....for the 
fashion of this world passeth away.’ 

It is plain then that God, in training 





the human race, has provided for a con- 


SS Te 


stant sal successive ctanesi of the 
heart. After the fall, God took man as 
he was with all his tendencies and sins, 
and endeavored to make the best of his 
condition. He first enlarges his heart by 
the matrimonial connection, and finally 
enlarges it, so that it takes ina large 
circle of interests. The great object of 
the gospel of the cross is to complete the 
work by procuring a full surrender of his 
heart to God himself. It is clear that 
we find permanent rest to our hearts, 
only by devotion to God, and community 
witb each other. This community of 
hearts is friendship, catholic love, love 
without reference to sex or condition, 
which is to expand until it becomes the 
all-controlling element of our life—the 
superior affection. A person might just 
as well think of stopping in filial love, as 
to think of stopping in marriage exclu- 
siveness, (which succeeds it,) and suppose 
that he is never to outgrow that. Most 
persons will allow that it is a great ad- 
vantage to cease to be a child, and 
become a husband : but it is equally as 
great an advantage to have the heart en- 
larged, so as to cease to be a husband, 
and become a universal lover. 

Then you will inquire what part fam- 
ativeness is to play ? Amativeness evi- 
dently exists as a powerful element in 
human nature, and has a great part to 
play ; and as we have set friendship, 
catholic love, on high, as sovereign of the 
affections, the answer plainly is, that 
amativeness must come in as the servant 
of friendship. Things must be com- 
pletely shifted from what they are now. 
The acute love that the novels deal .in 
‘so much, as being the primary affection, 
to which friendship is only an accessory, 
must itself subside into an accessory to 
friendship. Friendship—a loving heart 
that turns in all directions,—toward 
God himself, and then toward all man- 
kind—must occupy the middle of the 
picture, and the specialities of amative- 
ness must come in as accessories. 

The distinction of the sexes is one of 
the various methods that God has estab- 
lished for the circulation of life. A dif- 
ference in constitutional characteristivs 
offers advantages for fellowship. This is 
true between man and man, and only 
more intensly so between man and wo- 
man. The distinction of the sexes is to 
be accounted asa circumstance favorable 
to the circulation of friendship or uni- 
versal love, and nothing more. Amat- 
iveness is not an affection that has a 
right to set itself up independent of 
friendship. It has simply a right to 
serve friendship. This it can do glo- 
riously and effectually.—Home-Talk. 





Three Stages of Suffering. 

There seem to be three distinct sta- 
ges of suffering in the experience of be- 
lievers. The first is caused by the deso- 
lation and persecution which arise from 
forsaking all for Christ. The ties of 
kindred cannot be, severed, and fixed 
habits and long cherished associations 
broken up, without severe suffering.— 
But this is as it should be. The sacrifice 
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should cost something, in order that we] rushing tempests, send forth grand and inces- 
may appreciate the value of union with 


God and his Son. 


i s i i fenti... : : - : 
binds ‘us to him has acquired suffic . _| Miriam of the earth, awaken rich antiphonies, 
strength to enable us to bear the conflict | and form opposite choirs, responding from side 
with our carnal natures which, although / to side in Nature’s grand cathedral, praising 


When the exchange} ike white-robed choristers, to the thuuder- 
is fairly made, and heavenly relations| bass of the sky, and so make Creation’s grand 
supply the place of earthly, we are in a 
condition to entcr a new stage of suffering. | Sometimes deep calls unto deep, the Mediter- 
God in his mercy waits until the tie which | ranean to the German Sea, and both to the 


sant harmonies— now anthems, and anon dirges. 
Sometimes the waves of the ocean respond, 


oratorio, in which the * heavens are telling,’ 
and the earth is praising the glory of God.— 


Atlantic Ocean ; and these, the Moses and the 


and adoring their Creator and builder. — Coun- 


nailed to the cross by a confession of 


try Gentleman. 











Christ, have yet to undergo a long and | a—_ae—iom 





painful death. 


in order to overcome. 


to him. 


its impenetrable folds. 


perfection. 


come into sympathy with the spirit which 


poured out its life for the world. Faith 
and love become stereotyped on our hearts, 


and God can take impressions from them 


for others, And although this commin- 
gling of hearts brings an influx of death 


in exchange for life, yet this is counter- 


balanced by a patriotism which shrinks 


not at death itself for the welfare of the 


church. The sufferings caused by our 
carnal natures are then but the harbingers 
of deliverance from the narrow fields of 


personal interests, into the glorious posi- 
tion of fellow-helpers with Jesus Christ 
—-partakers of his conflicts and his vic- 
tories, of his sufferings and his joys. 





The Music of Nature. 


Any ear may hear the wind. It is a great 
leveler—nay rather, it is a great dignifier and 
elevator. The wind that rushes through the 
organ of Trinity Church has first passed 
through the organ of some poor Italian boy ; 
the voice of Alboni and that of the street sing- 
ec have but one common capital to draw upon 
——the catholic atmosphere, the unsectarian air, 
the failure of which would be the utter extinc- 
tion of Handel, Haydn, and all the rest. This 
air, or atmosphere—the compound of nitrogen 
and oxygen, to which we are so deeply indebt- 
ed—sometimes plays the musician of itself, 
sad calls upon Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and Mendelssohn, upon the ocean and the 
forest ; and they, like invisible but not inau- 
dible performers, make glorious music. Some- 
times the sbrouds of a ship, as she rolls upon 
the témpestuous deep, raise wild and piercin 

nos to the skies ; sometimes the trees an 
branches of a forcst of gigantic pines become 


‘mighty hurp-strings, which, smitten by the 


The struggles of selfish- | THE C ] RC U LA R a. 


ness are fierce and agonizing, demanding} _ 
an expenditure of all the life we have 

We are almost of} = 
necessity egotists ; for the warfare which 
is going on within, strongly attracts our promise of the life that now 1s, and of that which is 
thoughts and desires toward self. Per- 
sonal interests, while we are in this state, 
acquire an importance wholly beyond 
their real value, and prevent our entering 
into co-operation with Christ in his plans 
for the subjugation of the world to him- 
self. And this suffering is actually nec- 
essary to purify and prepare us for being 
fellow-helpers with him. Thereally valu- 
able part of character can only be brought 
out in this way, and rendered serviceable 
Our spiritual virtues are in- 
crusted in worldliness, and the universal 
apirit of selfishness covers our hearts with 
But God sees 
within, the elements of a beautiful and 
valuable character which need only to be 
liberated from their evil surroundings to 
grow up into all the fullness of heavenly 
And seeing this, he reso- 
lutely puts us into the machinery of suf- 
ering, in order to produce the desired 
result. But when this process is at length 
eaded ; when these carnal natures are 
wholly subdued, so that we can say as 
Christ did, ‘The prince of this world 
cometh and hath nothing in me,’ then we 
come into a condition to enter into fel- 
lowship with the sufferings of Christ.— 
That life which we receive from him we 
can then use for the benefit of others, and 
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The Profit of Godliness. 
‘Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 


to come.’ 1 Tim. 4: 8. There is in this declar- 
ation that Godliness is profitable to the life that 
now is, a pretty direct contradiction to the popu- 
lar notion that the glory of heaven is attained 
only by a life of alms-giving, poverty and ascet- 
icism in this worid. Godliness has a profitable 
promise to the life that now is as well as to that 
which is tocome. We do not think this promise 
has reference to that fleshly life which the scrip- 
tures and common sense plainly declare must be 
crucified, but we think that it means that 
godliness gives its posessora thrifty, growing 
character, which not only sustains a clear con- 
science and increases in the knowledge of God and 
heavenly things, but attains to wisdom, thrift, 
economy and good taste in the management of 
the business of this world, promoting the growth 
of those habits which. tend to surround us with 
all the comforts and luxuries and means of refine- 
ment that external nature can yield. 

There are good philosophical grounds for our 
belief in this operation of the gospel. For one 
thing, it gives its subjects a single eye—a unity of 
purpose, which is one of the most essential pre- 
requisites of success in business. The man of the 
world whuse desires are not organized and con- 
solidated by some great and ruling purpose, is in 
a poor condition to act with the consistent, con- 
centrated aim which is so essential to success in 
business. His love of ease, luxury and display, 
his love of approbation, his conscientiousness, and 
his benevolence, all acting in a confused unintelli- 
gent way, rot only tend to scatter the hoard that 
acquisitiveness collects, bui often defeat their own 
ends, from want of organized snd intelligent 
action. How frequent are the cases where per- 
sons will, from motives of mere benevolence or 
love of approbation, sign notes for those who are 
addicted to wild speculations, and thus involve 
themselves in seriou» losses. How often too 
does it happen that persons with brazen faces 
and stronger spirits than theirs, will come upon 
them, and as it were, compel them to sign for them 
against their will. 

When the gospel of Christ has permeated a 
man’s whole nature, it will keep him out of such 
troubles as these. It will give hima singleness 
of purpose, a stability of character around which 
all external things must revolve, and he feels 
tiat he must have the wisdom of God, in cunsid- 
ering the claims of even such amiable applicants 
as benevolence and conscientiousness. No strong- 
er spirit than Christ’s, car come upon him, and 
compel his acquiescence, for Christ is stronger 
than the strong mar. armed. 

For another thing, godliness gives a man the 
power of patient endurarce. He whose heart is 
warmed by his fellowship with Christ, cannot be 
so much affected by the loss of luxuries, as a man 
whose life and enjoyment are in them ; and he can 
better afford to dispense. with them when true 
financial wisdom demands it. 

But another, and the crowning quality which 
Godliness gives to man, which is profitable to 
this life, is the faculty of agreement. Christ 
says, ‘If two of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is in heaven.’ The 
magnetism of Christ, acting upon the hearts and 
wills of men, and bringing them into the same 
mind and purpose, places them in a condition 
where God can afford to bless them with all 
manner of good things, temporally as well as 
spiritually. It is this magnetism that renders 
communisin possible ; and who can enumerate the 
thousand-fold economies and facilities for pro- 
duction which pertain to vital society in commu- 
nity. These are some of the profits of Godliness 


Christmas Day. 

What day like this for the whole world to 
celebrate 7—the birthday of Christ! He was 
called the Son of man, and truly he was a gift to 
the human race, not to his parents, or his family, 
oreven his nation. ‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Sun,’ &c. He was 
the Son of God and the Son of man—not the Son 
of God and the son of Mary. His birthnght 
made him heir of heaven andearth. If the world 
has a festival day, it is this; the day when angels 
were heard to shout ‘ Peace on earth and good 
will to men.’ It was a quarrelsome world before 
Christ came. The truth prevailed in human na- 
ture—all the peace which is diffused now among 
men came by him—he hid the leaven of his spir- 
it in the heart of the race, and left it to diffuse 
itself, and though the process has been slow and 
inseasible, enough appears to make it certain that 
the whole world will yet be completely leavened 
with the spirit of peace and good will. The con- 
fession of his name in the Association has let in 
his spirit in a measure that tests its quality, and 
assures us that it will make a happy world.—un. 





The Greatest Science. 

The object and very essence of all Christ’s la- 
bors with men was to bring about their union 
with the Father and Son, and one another. In 
reading these philosophical chavacters, as Davis, 
the Physiologists, Spiritual Rappers, &c., we 
are continually led to run the contrast between 
their course of leading and Christ’s. They are 
dealing mainly in the marvelous, exciting curi- 
osity, stuffing their minds with knowledze which 
‘puffeth up.’ and extolling science as the way of 
salvation. They hold forth constantly that peo- 
ple are to be made right by knowledge of the 
natural laws, &c. In cvutrast with all that, here 
are Paul, and Christ Jesus, making the center of 
love, unity. See the practical love of Christ, 
who laid down his life for cthers in the true spirit 
of martyr devotion, and devotion to a superior. 
It is in perfect contrast with the bare philosophy 
of those we are speaking of. Paul’s spirit and 
course too, are in perfect contrast. 

These special developments, curious as they are, 
all belong to knowledge—to the sphere of mys- 
teries and tongues; and the great glory of Christ» 
which is charity that suflereth long and is kind, 
is missed and made of no account. The object 
of Christ, is brought out in his last prayer before 
the crucifixion, where he announced his union with 
the Father, and prayed that his disciples might be 
one, even as they were. Any one who reads that 
prayer, and dves not see how immeasurably su- 
perior Christ’s position was, and how he towers 
above all others, in every respect, must be stone- 
blind. And yet with the elevation that placed 
him in possession of all knowledge and science, 
he declined dealing it out to his disciples or 
others. He put them upon loving, believing, 
trusting—set them upon seeking union—prayed 
that they might be one, as he and the Father were 
one. 

The disciples were intelligent persons, and yet 
it is evident that they did not see the bear- 
ings of the truth that he presented. Of a great 
part it may be said, that they knew nothing 
about it at the time. He was really as conde- 
scending in his intercourse with them as the 
wisest among us would be to go down and asso- 
ciate with children. They did not understand 
his language, and could not conceive of the great 
transactions that he saw so clearly. But he did 
not mind anything about it, did not let that affect 
his intercourse with them—he even had a pleas- 
ant time and good fellowship with them through 
his whole course. And it was because love was 
the main thing—there was no such valuation of 
knowledge as made him despise them. The com- 
panionship of Christ with his disciples was the 
most beautiful scene the world ever saw, and one 
that can never be counterfeited. There is a 
broad distinction between Christ’s system and all 
these scientific systems. Here is our ambition, 
to know, and expand, and develop charity. Let 
others take to their marvels and mysteries: we 
will take them as God sees they are good for us; 
but we will follow charity, and count that the 
greatest science and deepest mystcry. To know 
God and be one. thet is the greatest of all mar- 
vels. 

Iu the light uf that discovery, Christ looks to 
us like a Colossus in comparisun with all the 
lendere and reformers the world has ever seen.— 
What perfect self possession and faith appeared 
in every thing he did! He had not even the 
comfort of ignorance as his disciples had. He 


would all forsake bim. He clearly saw through 
the whole storm that was coming, and yet was 
entirely good-natured about it. He saw all the 
imiquities, not only that they had committed, 
but that they were about to commit ; and know- 
ing it all, he forgave them in advance, and gener- 
ously spake in a way to comfort them: ‘ Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” ‘ Be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’ 


Let us look at Christ, and accept him, and ex- 
pect him to reveal himself in us. ‘We, behold- 
ing as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image. from glory to glory.’ 
There is the breadth of Christ—the magnanimity 
—in all that scene previous to his death, that is 
to be stamped on us. We are not to havea 
thought, that we are to be less noble than he was. 
- ie 
Popular Literature. 

The Springfield Republican gives the following 
just criticism of the popular literature and wri- 
ters of the day: 

“The great weakness of the popular literature 
of the day, is its lack of moral earnestness and 
conviction. Our accepted writers play around 
upon the surface of things, treat us to their choice 
fancies, their sentimentalities, their pretty opin- 
ions, tbeir happy concefts, and thus by tickling 
the multitudes, win a ‘ conventional reputation’ 
which the too compassionate world refrains from 
meddling with. With the great, absorbing in- 
terests of mankind, they have no sympathy.— 
Their subjects are trifling, their mode of handling 
puerile, their object, the production of a lauda- 
ble and marketable literary ware. They make a 
butt of human progress, and a jest of human desti- 
ny. Their opinions of all things which most. 
deeply coucern mankind, rarely rise above the 
dignity of notions—notions cherished for person- 
ai convenience, or so lightly held that they have 
no effect upon their character, and fuil of mcorpo- 
ration into their productions, save when the in- 
continence of egotism gives them an untimely and 
unseemly slip like that to which. we have called 
attention. The people call for bread, and they 
are treated toa stone, They ask for an egg, and 
receive ascorpion. They inquire for direction to 
noble ends, and they get coppers and counfits to 
make them contented where they stand. Our 
literature can be nothing worthy until informed 
by principle, armed with power, and crowned by 
a noble purpose.” 








Phalansterian Movement in Ohio. 
An attempt is being made by Mr. Atcanper 
Lone.ey, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and other .\ssocia- 
tionists to organize a new Association or Phalan- 
stery, on the principles of Fourier, to be located 
we believe somewhere in that State. We have 
received the following with a request to publish, 


Q@-Tue ** Puavansterian Recorp” is issued 
monthly, and conducted by 4lcander Longley, Vo. 
168 Vine st., Cincinnati, O., to whom all commu- 
nications should be addressed ; price in advance 10 
cents per Vol , specimen copies sent free to any ad- 
dress. It is published by persons who are endeavor- 
ing to establish the Fourrer Puavanx, an Integral 
School of Science and Art.— Object: Co-Operative 
Labor, Joint-Stock Property, Equitable Distribution 
of Profits, Association of Families, Integral Educa- 
tion, Mutual Guarantees, and Unity of Interests. — 
Organization: An individual responsibility and 
head to each department, and mutual agreement in 
conducting the affairs in the most efficient and at- 
tractive manner. 


LATEST NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 
The Steamer Persia arrived at New-York from 
Liverpool, on Friday, with dates to the 12th. The 
news from India is of more than usual interest. 
Gen. Ifavelock is surrounded at Lucknow by about 
70,000 of the enemy, but it was thought certain 
that he would be able to hold out until the arrival 
of Sir Colin Campbell, who was marching to his 
relief with an army of 5,000 men and a heavy 
train of artillery. Another column of 5,000 men 
were in the neighborhood of Lucknow awaiting 
the arrival of the Commander-in-chief. Heavy 
fights and slaughter it is said had occurred at 
Lucknow, though there was no communication 
with the garrison.——Dates from China are to 
the 30th of October. Preparations were being 
made for an assault on Canton. It is said that 
the Chinese Government had demanded of the 
Russian Government the immediate evacuation 
of the territory which that power had taken pos- 
session of on the river Aioar.——There was but 
little progress made in the launching of the Le- 
viathan. The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced in Parliament, the intention of the 
Government to ask for a vote of £5,000 to enable 
Dr. Livingstone to proseente his African discover- 
ies. 








MEVICO, 
Advices from Mesico report the breaking out 
of another revolution in that uneasy and disor- 
ganized country. The garrisons at Tacubaya and 
Vera Cruz had pronounced against the government, 
especially the dissolution of Congress, the over- 
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knew that he was going to die; and that they 


throw of the Convention, and the clothing of 
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Comonfort with dictatorial powers. It was 

expected that other States would follow, and the 

revolution thus become general and complete. 
UTAH. 

The latest advices from Utah state that the 
U. S. troops are concentrated and encamped for 
the winter at Fort Bridger, 130 miles west of 
the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 

FROM CALIFORNIA. 

By the arrrval of the Steamer Northern Light 
from Aspinwa!l, on Sunday,—we have two weeks 
later dates from California. The Steamer brought 
$2,000,000 inspecic, All the Mormons were leav- 
ing the State and repairing to Salt Lake City, by 
the orders of the Mormon leaders. A settlement 
of a thousand or more in Carson Valley had bro- 
ken up and were disposing of their lands and im- 
movable property, and would soon depart. The 
settlement atSan Bernardino was also preparing 
for a similar excdus. The number of Mormens 
who are thus leaving the State, from the various 
accounts, we should judge, amounts to several 
thousands. They are said to have been industri- 
ous, peaceable, law-abiding citizens. This move- 
ment of the Mormons of California shows the 
strength and spirit of the faith which animates 
them. The correspondent of the Tribune de- 
scribes the exodus as follows : 

“'~ he Mormons are no doubt an ignorant, fanati- 
cal, superstitious sect, but they are sincere. Such 
faith as they have in their creed and their leaders 
isnot paralleled elsewhere in this age. I scarcely 
know where to find aparallel to it in any age save 
in the history of Mohammed. A word from Brig- 
ham Young is held in more respect by the Mor- 
mons than the most weighty, formal and solemn 
command from the President and Congress of 
the United States. What he orders is dene, no 
matter what the order be. He ordered the Mor 
mons in Carson Valley to move to Salt Lake, and 
they went. Many had been established for five 
or six years in that valley; they had become 
wealthy ; they had made farms which furnished 
them with all the comforts of life, and many of 
the luxuries—in so far as those were obtainable 
in a new country, remote from the great centers 
of commerce. They had fine houses, fences, barns, 
orchards, gardens and fields, and, at the word, 
all these were sacrificed by men who had nothing 
to fear from refusal. Gentile neighbors were 
abundant and friendly, and willing to protect any 
Mormon who should refuse to obey Brigham’s re- 
quest, but nine hundred and sixty-eight persons 
sold their property for such prices as could be ob- 
tained at a few day’s notice, from Gentiles in the 
Valley, and started joyfully to obey the word of 


Brigham. ‘ 
“An exodus similar to that of Carson Valley is 


about to take place at San Bernardino. There 
the Mormons have been settled for nearly seven 
years, and had made the place one of the most 
beautiful ir the State; andit isa well-known 
fact that they were greatly attached to the place, 
and were exceedingly proud of the manner in 
which they had built it up and beautified it.— 
Farms, houses, orchards, vineyards, all kinds of 
property which cannot carry itself or be carried 
in a wagon, is being sold to Gentile speculators 
who hurried in to buy for $1 what is worth $10. 
There, as at Carson Valley, there is no hesitation 
amoung those who have hitherto he!d a good 
standing in the church. Jefferson Hunt, Assem- 
blyman elect of the Legislature of this State 
from San Bernardino, goes with the others.” 

Cunsiderable excitement exists in the State in 
regard to the hostile attitude of the Mormons in 
Utah and large numbers were ready to volunteer 
in support of the Government. 

WALKER ARRESTED. 

The filibuster leader, Walker, arrived at New- 
York, in the steamer Northen Light, as a prison- 
er in charge of United States officers. He was 
arrested with his men on the 7th inst. at Punta 
Arenas, by Commodore Paulding, who took pos- 
session of him and his men as pirates and outlaws. 
The men have been sent to Norfolk, and Walker 
will be handed over to the Federal Courts to be 
dealt with according to law. Some fifty of 
Walker’s party remain in Central America under 
Co!. Anderson. 

...-Mr. Sumner’s health is not sufficiently re- 
established to enable him to bear the excitement 
of even hearing the debates of Congress. He has 
returned to Boston. It is said he contemplates 
returning immediately to Europe, and going to 
Egypt and Nubia fora year. This was the advice 
of his European physicians, and he will probably 
follow it. 

..-Mr. Auguste Belmont, late U. S. Charge 
d’ Affaires to the Hague has brought to New-York 
a large and costly collection of European Paint- 
ings, which are now on exhibition at the Acade- 
iny of Design, in that city. 

....Dr. Livingstone has published a volume of 
‘Missionary Travels and Researches in South 
Africa,” which hasjust been issued in this coun- 
try by Harper and Brothers. The following 
sketch of his travels we find among the foreign 


_Items of the Independent : 


“In 1840 Dr. Livingstone found himself with 
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his wifeand children at the Cape, and from Kuru- 
man he made expeditions northward in search of 
an elegible place for a mission station, spending 


wains,) that he might learn their language and 
customs. He resolved to cross the Kalahari 
Desert toward the hitherto undescribed + Lake 
Negami,’ (now so familiar to English minds.) and 
set out in company with Messrs. Oswell and 
Murray for that purpose. In the Kalahari 
Desert water was indeed precious, but the river 
Zeaga was at last reached ; and, after passing a 
tribe of natives who never fought, and meeting 
women who pumped up with their mouths, 
through reeds, water from reservoirs; and hear- 
ing accounts of a distant country ‘full of rivers and 
large trees,’—the travelers reached Lake Ngami 
on the Ist «f August, 1849. It was a great object 
to see Sebituane, chief of the Makololo, and _fail- 
ing this time, the journey to Ngami was repeated, 
and still without success. The third time Dr. 
Livingstone succeeded in seeing Sebitvane, and 
was with him when he dicd. He then struck 
out northward, and 300 miles further on, discov- 
ered the river Zambesi (which had never been sup- 
posed to reach so far inland) in the center of Africa. 
The length of this great navigable river, and the 
nature of the bordering country and tribes, offer 
a wide and inviting field to civilized and Christian 
enterprise. After this great discovery, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone returned to the Cape, and having expe- 
rienced some danger with his wife and children in 
these journeys, the children having unce narrowly 
escaped yerishing from thirst, he dispatched them 
to this country, before undertaking his last jour- 
ney of central exploration. This he commenced 
in June, 1852. He pushed northward from the 
Cape to Linyanti, a journey of 1,200 miles and 
within nine degrees of the equator ; then diverg- 
ed north-west to Loanda, along the banks of the 
rivers Leeambye and Leeba; back again to Lin- 
yanti the central point, and up the Zambesi, in a 
north easterly direction, to Kilimane, ther.ce, at 
last home to England. A total absence of sixteen 
years, in which had been accomplished the most 
important work of exploration known within the 
last two centuries.” 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, Dec. 24.—Criticism of volunteer sub- 
jects resumed this evening. Criticism continues to 
prove itself to be essentially a truly democratic 
institution, by giving place to the truth by which 
alone can any one be made free indeed. Criticism 
is no new thing with us; common society is full 
of criticism and analysis of character—full enough 
to greatly reform much evil were it actuated by 
the true spirit. Oriticism is one of the elemental 
forces in all society, and we have only attempted 
to subordinate it to the Spirit of truth. The 
critic is a natural product—is by no means neces 
sarily a cynic, and society has need of him. Then 
one naturally likes to know the elements of the 
characters or things that he comes in contact 
with. Even novels of the subjective cast—those 
that depend upon analysis of character and mo- 
tive, rather than upon stirring objective incident, 
are the most powerful—they are certainly so to 
us. A fault of this tendency, however, is that it 
inclines to seek out abnormal rather than healthy 
characters for dissection. The romancer, Haw- 
thorne, skeptic that he is, seeing limitation to 
good everywhere, anc morbid as are many of his 
subjects, yet has a charm for us through his subtle 
analysis of character. Fiction, indeed, had little 
interest for the journalist until after reading 
Charlotte Bronte’s ‘Jane Eyre,’ he found himself 
introduced toa new field of fiction by her masterly 
treatment of character. 

Friday, 25.—Our first winter day: not, how- 
ever, by reason of its severity, but by reason 
of its associations and intrinsic character. Win- 
ter, like other stern characters, often surprises 
by showing that he, too, has a vein of poetry in 
his composition, and is master of a strange and 
fantastic beauty. To-day is one of these sur- 
prises. The window panes in the morning are 
fine specimens of frost painting. The chimnies 
of the neizhboring farm houses send up tall 
columns of smoke like pigmy volcanoes. House 
and barn, bush, fence and tree, all covered with 
rime, sparkle as if set with brilhants of the 
first water. Jn the light of the morning sun, the 
trees look like the silvery spray of fountains 
frozen in mid air. Flocks of snow-white birds 
flit through the air, and innumerable echoes are 
borne in from all sides. Happy he, to whom a 
new day is a wonder—a gift from heaven—a 
bright wave from the great ocean of the everlast- 
ing new—from eternity. Wherefore the need of 
the distinctions of time and eternity? Are we 
not living in eternity this instant? It seems to 
us that to him who has confessed his union ‘with 
Christ, time no longer is, and that whatever out- 
ward changes may befall him, his interior being 
is still in the everlasting. Paul says, ‘If ye then 
be risen with Christ, seck those things Which are 
above.’ To think that every man’s heaven or heil 
begins to-day, und here, according as he ap- 





proaches or recedes from Christ !——The day has 
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many months among the Bechuanas, (or Bak- 


another interest: itis Christmus. Though it is 
not certain that Christ was born on that day, 
owing to the fact that the Julian year, instituted 
B. C. 45, was too great, and to the Gregoriun 
reformation of the calender in ]682. (An improve- 
ment, by the by, which the bigotry of the Protes- 
tant States of Europe prevented from being gen- 
erally adopted, and thus Old Style and New Style 
were kept up for about a century.) <A brother 
said in the evening mecting that he made the day 
an occasion of asking himself how much practical 
faith he had in Christ as a living being who had 
as a man lived and walked upon the earth. How 
simple and intelhgible the theory of salvation ap- 
pears, when we consider that by the confession of 
an indwelling Christ, we can be made partakers of 
his fullness and qualities in as simple and magnet- 
ic a manner as we partake of the qualities and 
activities of the human spirits that surround us. 
Who, with such terms of salvation offered him, 
would wish to deal much with the crudities of 
modern spiritualism ? 

Saturday, 26.— Nature, says a modern essayist, 
has made provision for her secretary,—the writer, 
If it were not for the writer, poor scholars in- 
deed should we all be. To wish to have what is 
distant in time and space, made always available 
to us in the present, is inherent to our nature.— 
And, then, the burning thought demands embodi- 
meut for the use of those who are remote in 
space and time. But the writer, unless we use 
the term in a very wide sense, cannot best repre- 
sent all things. Consequently the whole family 
of representative arts is born. The written page, 
the picture, the sculpture, music, and the play, all 
date from antiquity, and it is difficult to tell 
which is eldest. Each has its peculiar field of 
activity, yet it can be aided by the others. Who 
will say that music does not present the heart- 
throbs, struggles and aspirations of some spirit 
to our own hearts, with a power greater than that 
of the writer. The illustrated periodicals best 
please most men, and if better done, would please 
all. The acted play, calling its kindred to its aid, 
does perhaps address the imagination more pow- 
erfully than any one of the representative arts, 
and has in all ages had a powerful fascination over 
the mind. Tous, the play isa stupendous kind 
of picture making, and in the abstract, just as in- 
nocent, In accordance with this fundamental want 
of our nature, it is, we take it, that the Commu- 
nity has an inspiration for dramatic representation, 
This evening was given up to an entertainment of 
this sort by the children and a few adults, at- 
tended with the usual good results—increased 
Jove, content, and sense of God’s goodness. Our 
attempts of this sort have made it manifest that 
there is more or less latent talent among us, and 
that it will yet be found that God is not very 
partial in the bescowal of his gifts te,.men. The 
greater the range of our activities, the greater are 
our sympathies and insight into human experience 
generally. Hence, our appreciation of this new 
sphere of action, humble it may be, which seems 
as akey to further solve the riddle of human 
action and achievement. Plainly do we re- 
member, when, not six months since, we first 
saw how cathedrals might be built, and how in a 
certain spiritual state, their chanting choirs, 
their stately organ-music, their gloomy aisles, and 
pictured windows, could become a kind of neces- 
sities. Weare fully persuaded that the taste 
for stage representations, if subordinate to the 
love of the truth, has nothing in it incompatible 
with manly dignity and earnestness of character. 

Sunday, 27.—As usual a day of some relaxa- 
tion and the giving back of each one unto himself, 
but with enough. freedom of outgoing action to 
preserve a healthy poise between the interior and 
exterior, and to escape the ennui of an old-fash- 
ioned Sunday. Then in the evening, a quiet 
meeting—no one expresses himself a la camp- 
meeting—for the confession of Christ, when 
every heart seems like a glowing coal, and the 
persuasion fills one that religion is the deepest, 
sweetest, and most powerful element in our na- 
tures. 

Monday, 28.—The annual inventorying of our 
materiel is going on. Well persuaded of the 
truth of its fundamental principles, the Associa- 
tion has been free to liberally expend its pre- 
viously acquired means for establishing a better 
order of things. Let the apparent objections to 
associative industry be what they may, and let 
the obstacles that the Community have had to 
contend with be what they are, yet, tu us, it is 
evident that Communism has nothing in 1 in- 
compatible with all needful production. To be 
sure, such is the effect of the esprit du corps,— 





making every one feel stronger and safer,— that no 
one feels nerved up to his old feverish exertion 
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to guard against impending want. The truth is, 
we are subjectively as if rich, though not so ob- 
jectively, and are free to stop and consider the 
‘Whence, Why, and Whither’ of things. Read 
the following confessions which we find in the 
life of Stephen Girard: 

“ When I rise in the morning. my only effort is 
to labor so hard during the day that when the 
night comes, | may be enabled to sleep soundly . 
..--As to myself, I live like a galley-slave, con- 
stantly occupied, and often passing the night 
without sleeping. [am wrapped up in a laby- 
rinth of affairs, and worn out with care. Ido not 
value fortune, The love of labor is my highest 
ambition.” 

The * power and scope of his mind,’ and the 
‘grandeur of his enterprises,’ excite our admira- 
tion ; but what a present for any man to live in" 


Tuesday, 29.—'lwo men go out to try the 
market for preserved tomatoes—one to Rome, 
the other, to Syracuse. Two teamsgo to Dun- 
barton to get coal adapted to the trap-shop. 
Still reading ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ a once quite 
popular tale, decidedly objective in its cast, rather 
weak when compared with the ‘ Waverly Novels,’ 
and, to us, quite inadequate to raise one into no- 
tice, as Miss Porter’s biugrapher tells us it dic! 
her. In the evening there isa report from a 
committee to whom some recent application for 
membership had been referred. In these hard 
times there is some outstretching of hands to- 
ward us for help. 

—_———_ oem 

—— This world is a serious world, and humay 
life and bysinese are also serious matters,—not to be 
trifled with, nor cheated by sham and hypocrisies. 
but to be dealt with in all truth, soberness, and sin- 
cerity. Noone can thus deal with it who is not 
himself possessed of these qualities, and the result 
of a life is the test of what virtue there is in it.— 
False men leave no mark. Itis truth alone which 
does. the masonry of the world,—-which founds em- 
pires,, and builds cities, and establishes laws, com- 
merce, and civilization.—Atlantic Monthly. 

<< ieee eenineeess 23.10 
Childish Wissom. 

“The carth hath He given to the children of men.”’ 
‘Twas the hour of prayer, and the farmer stoud. 

With a thankful heart and a lowly mind, 

And prayed to the Author of every good, 

That the Father of all would be very kind, 
And bless his creatures with raiment and food : 
That the blessing each day might be renewed, 
That every want might find relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 

Be measured out, by the merciful One, 

To all who suffered beneath the sun. 





The prayer concluded, the godly man 
Went forth in peace to inspect his farm : 
And by his side delighted ran, 
Glowing with every healthy charm," 
His little son, a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy ,- 
And they rambled over the golden fields, 
And the father said, *‘ The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my son, this year — 
My barns are too small fur the grain, I fear.” 


And they wandered on through row ypon row 

Of plumy leaves, and at length the child, 
With earnest look, and a rosy glow 

On his shining cheek, looked up and gmiled, | 
And said, ‘‘ My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy, day by day, — 
That God, the good, would the hungry feed,:”-- 
“*I do, my son.” ‘* Well, I think, as you plead’ 
His eye waxed bright, for his soul shone thyaugh it. 
** Phat God, if he had your wheat, woulgdo it.” 

Jas. W. Ward. 





November Flowers. 

This month is sometimes called glory No- 
vember ; and to those who rely mosthy on ‘Na- 
ture’s smiles’ to light up their gloom itis noz,. 
inaptly named. ‘There is in many, a dread of this... 
passing of the year into winter. We have blen- 
ded the flowers of summer, this year, with the 
season of gloom. Or if not properly a summer 
flower, it equals them in beauty, We call it an 
Artemisia, but some say that it is Chrysanthe- 
mum. I brought the roots from Brooklyn last 
spring inmy satchel, and planted them in the 
garden, where we cherished them until late in 
October, when to preserve them from frost unti!: 
they flowered, we removed them into the house. 
One of them has well repaid our care. It has. 
been now nearly four weeks in blossom, and tor 
day — counted one hundred and sixten flowers, 
with an uncounted number of buds; the highest 
flower but twenty inches high from the earth in 
which they grow. Often, as I come into the 
house, and this plant with its profusion of flowers 
is before me, the involuntary exclamation escapes. 
me, ‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 

I: has also been an occasion of some moralizing., 





for it does not appear at all times equally attract . 
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ive ; but when afflictions crowd around, and sor- 
row oppresses, it loses ina measure its charms. 
It is therefore among the things that point us up 
higher to the things that are more beautiful.— 
For whatever has not power to impart joy under 
all circumstances, is not tobe relied upon. There 
is a flower whose beaaty is never dim, and whose 
fragrance is never spent. ‘I am the rose of Shar- 
on, the lilly of the valley.’ Some questions, too, 
gather speculatively philosophical, arise; why 
things appear more beautiful at one time, and less 
eo another? The thing seen being the same at 
all times, why should its appearance change ?-— 
Does the natural eye change? and ifso, by what 
powcr? Lovoking-glasses differ in giving back the 
reflection of objects. I remember une that length- 
ens out the features, elevating the forehead 
until a Phrenologist would admire the devel- 
opement of the moralorgans. We have a light 
of glass so curved that when persons are pass- 
ing in the street before the window, as they 
piss that light they suddenly spring up into twice 
their former height. We read of the ¢wo disci- 
ciples going to Emmaus, whose eyes were ‘ holden’ 
so that they did not know their Lord and Master, 
Can the natural eye be so suddenly changed, so 
distorted that familiar things appear strange, and 
familiar facesare unknown? I¢ is easier to con- 
ceive this to be the fact than to suppose that the 
things themselves change. And if it is so, how is 
it done? Does the heart act naturally, through 
the emotions on the visual organ, contracting 
and changing its form through muscular action, 
diverging the rays that carry outward objects to 
the retina? However these speculations may be 
answered, we know that He who rules the heart 
is the rightful sovereign of the senses. He can 
put the touch of beauty on all that is spread out 
before us, and clothe our gloomy November, with 
all the cheerfulness of voluptuous June, 
Verona N. ¥., Nov., 1857. H. Ne Le 





The Progress of Socivty. 

The following reflections were sugges- 
ted by an article that appeared in a re- 
eent No. of the Circular, entitled, ‘ Dis- 
organization of Society—what it indi- 
cates.’ 

The disruption of the visible frame- 
work of society, that is going .on, is but 
an index of the maturity of that germ 
of life which was planted on earth many 
ages since, but which of late years has 
advanced rapidly towards perfection ; 
for external disorganization indicates in- 
ternal disorganizaton—that is, a change 
in men’s opinions and feelings. Like 
leaven in the lump in its first stage of 
fermentation, it has been eteadily though 
imperceptibly at work until it as at- 
tained the point of sudden expansion. 
This interior, hidden principle of life, is 
working its way irresistibly through the 
mass of obstacles met with in its course. 
Hence the upheaving of worldly insti- 
tutions, which, having served their pur- 
pose during the infancy of mankind, 
must at length be put away as childish 
things, when contrasted with the re- 
quirements of man in his present social 
development. And although their re- 
moval is necessarily attended by such 
confusion as to threaten a state of hope- 
less anarchy, owing to the mixture of 
good and evil, yet we continue unmoved, 
for we know Him who ‘stilleth the tu- 
mult of the people.’ The same power 
has provided us with a conservative prin- 
ciple which will not only gather to itself 
all that is good in the social condition, 
but cast out all that is obnoxious. Ta 
judge rightly of the conflicting attitude 
of the social world, we must bear in mind 
that the nucleus of an entirely new order 
of things has been in operation among 
us for some time—long enough indeed 
to prove both its practicability and its 
adequacy—its capability of answering the 
utmost demands of the heart, providing 
for unlimited expansion in all directions 
—combining the fullegt extent of social 
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freedom, with the most efficient means 
of control; and bear in mind particu- 
larly, that this nucleus has accumulated 
expansive force in the elaboration of new 
principles of life, and that that force, 
owing to the heavenly origin of those 
principles, is far-reaching, and affects 
the social atmosphere of the world to an 
extent that is not suspected. in these 
days of easy and incessant communica- 
tion. Christ came not into the world in 
vain,—nay more, he continues not in it 
in vain—his life is diffusive, ull pervad- 
ing, irresistible, and all other life that 
will not incorporate with it, must be dis- 
placed, and pushed beyond the pale of 
God’s sovereignty. And what we behold 
in the shape of conflict around us, is just 
that process of agitation which is the 
* shaking’ predicted in the Scriptures— 
an operation set on foot at the Christian 
era, and to be continued until nothing 
more remains to be shaken. Here again 
we are much interested to witness the 
visible reflection of the internal ‘ shak- 
ing’ that has attended the operation of 
the truth on those hearts that have been 
brought by the providence of God, under 
its power—no exaggerated reflection eith- 
er—and those who have felt that power 
will not think it strange that it should 
be echoed abroad. We must expect 
then that the death-struggle of the evil 
principle will be attended with the great- 
est commotions—and the greater the 
political earthquake, the more signal will 
be the triumph of truth. We are pre- 
pared then for any amount of distress— 
for any amount that may be necessary 
to detach the spirits of men from the 
grasp of the flesh ; for they would re- 
main content with the present state of 
things, so long as they could adhere to 
it unmolested. But the Lord has his 
projects to carry out, and when He is at 
work, ‘none may stay his hand.’ There- 
fore, sofar from being discouraged by 
the sovial aspect around us, we hail it as 
ominous of overflowing blessings to the 
whole world; for from the Western 
Continent, will go forth the model of a 
social structure that shall satisfy as 
with ‘marrow and fatness’ the deepest 
cravings of the human heart.—R. 8. D. 
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PATIENCE. 
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On perusing, in a late number of the 
Circular, an edifying article entitled 
‘Waiting on God,’ it seemed to me to 
be a subject deserving our attention, and 
that ought to be well understood. Much 
of the same import is attached to the 
exercise of patience-—On examining the 
subject a little, I think that this word has 
more significance than has usually been 
thought, and that patience is really more 
important than almost any other Chris- 
tian virtue. Although the word is not 
foundin the Old Testament, it occurs 
nearly thirty times in the New. Our 
Savior mentions and commends it in sev~ 
eral of his discourses, and this stamps his 
seal upon it. In the parable of the sower, 
he characterizes the class represented by 
the good seed,’ as those who, ‘ in an hon- 
est and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with pa- 
tience.’ And when predicting the per- 
secution and distress that should precede 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and his 
Second Coming, he said to his disciples, 





‘In your patience possess ye your souls.’ 

In the New Testament epistles, patience 
is often spoken of, and in the book of 
Revelation it appears to have a peculiar 
emphasis. Thus in the first chapter: ‘ I 
John, your brother and companion in trib- 
ulation, and in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ.’ In his message to the 
church at Ephesus, Christ says, ‘ 1 know 
thy works and thy patience. And thou 
hast borne and hast patience.’ To the 
church at Thyatira he says, ‘I know thy 
works’ and charity, and service, and faith, 
and thy patience. To the church of 
Philadelphia he writes, ‘ Because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience, I also 
will keep thee from the hour of tempta- 
tion that shall come upon the whole 
world,’ &c. Again in chapter 14th, where 
the Lamb and his followers are described, 
in distinction from those who worship 
the beast and his image, it is said, ‘ Here 
is the PATIENCE of the saints. 1t would 
seem that there are no circumstances or 
conditions we could be placed in, where 
there would not be room for the exercise 
of patience, richly rewarding the faith 
that worketh patience: and when pa- 
tience has had her perfect work, we shall 
‘be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.’ 

Putney Vt. P. N. 


OUR INHERITANCE IN CHRIST. 

Man in his uuregenerate, carnal state, 
which is also called the natural state, or 
reign of the flesh, is under the dominion 
and power of the devil, under the reign 
of whose spirit he claims as his own, him- 
self, wife, children, and all property that 
he can accumulate ; whereas the truth 
is, we are not our own; God owns all 
things, and man has but a lease of any- 
thing he may possess, even of his life. 
However much we may claim, there is 
no such thing as ownership for us, only as 
we change our relations from earthly to 
heavenly; and this is done by union with 
Christ ; by losing our life, and receiving 
Christ’s in its place, by which we become 
the sons of God; and being in him, all 
things are ours, and we are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s. But manifestations of 
the claiming spirit seem to follow us up, 
even after our union with Christ, while 
we are in the early stages of sonship, since 
we do not at first realize his possession of 
us, though we think that he is curs— 
But by discipline and experience, we 
learn the truth that we are his, inasmuch 
as he gets entire possession of us, and 
can use us as he pleases ; and that he is 
disciplining us in such a way as to de- 
stroy in us aJl confidence in the flesh, and 
to strengthen and perfect our faith in 
him. We know that he is faithful, and 
our hope in him is sure and steadfast, 
being founded on the faith which is of 
him, and on his most sure word cf prom- 
ise. In him we have a life that is victori- 
ous over sin and death, a life that is per- 
fectly indestructible, upon which Satan 
has done his utmost, but failed to destroy 
it. This life is the gift of God to us, and 
we are safe in bearing witness to the 
truth ; for it is the record of God who 
cannot lie, that ‘He has given tous eternal 
life,and this life is in his Son’ If our 
feelings contradict this, they are the liars; 
they cannot change the truth of God.— 
We may take sides with the truth by 
our testimony, or confession of it, and 
so seal this truth to ourselves, and 
obtain salvation by the power of Christ’s 
life, or we may withhold, and be of that 





class who bury their talent in the earth. 
God has dealt impartially with mankind; 
he has given this life to all ; the seed is 
sown in every heart ; and those who be- 
lieve and confess it shall be saved, while 
those who believe not shall be damned. 

Let not the inexperienced believer think 
it strange concerning the fiery trials which 
he has to pass through ; they are neces- 
sary to our salvation. Our old life must 
be crucified, and the new life developed, 
and these trials are among the means 
which God uses to effect that purpose.— 
Christ himself was perfected through 
suffering ; and whether we are in distress 
through trials within or without, or our 
spiritual sky be darkened, and the Sun 
of righteousness be obscured from view, by 
the clouds of unbelief which Satan may 
interpose, yet Christ remains faithful, 
and will deliver us in due time. We may 
therefore go on our way rejoicing and 
thankful, whatever trials may beset us.— 
WwW. J. 


THANKFULNESS. 


My thoughts have been much occupied 
of late with the subject of thankfulness. 
I thank God for his unspeakable goodness 
to me ; fora home in the Community ; 
for my surroundings, and for my experi- 
ence. My heart is filled with tharkful- 
ness, for the promises of the Bible, and 
also for the exhortations to thankfulness 
therein contained—such as the following : 
‘It is a good thing to give thanks to the 
Lord.’ ‘ O give thanks to the Lord, for 
he is good ; for his mercy endureth for- 
ever.” ‘Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘And 
let the peace of God rule in your hearts, 
to the which also ye are called in one 
body, and be ye thankful. 

We cannot thank God too much for 

what he is constantly doing for us— 
‘Blessed be the Lord who daily loadeth 
us with benefits, even the God of our sal- 
vation.’ Paul said he was bound to thank 
God for the Thessalonians, because of 
their growth in faith and their abounding 
in charity to each other, and also because 
God had from the beginning chosen them 
to salvation through sanctification of the 
spirit, and belief of the truth. As we 
confess our union with Christ and Paul, 
and the Primitive church, may we not 
therefore justly and in simplicity apply 
these words of Paul to ourselves P—since 
is is evident there is a growth of faith 
and charity amongst us. We are also 
commanded to ‘ Rejoice evermore ; to 
pray without ceasing ; in everything to 
give thanks ; for this is the will of God 
concerning us.’ I find great cause for 
thankfulness, every day of my lite. If 
my experience is not always just such as 
I should choose; if clouds sometimes 
come between me and the sun, yet Christ 
knows what is for my good, and for his 
own glory: and the assurance that all 
things work for good to them that love 
God, is enough to make me sincerely 
thankful for my experience, be it what 
it may. 
Everything is good if it be received 
with thanksgiving. I thank God for » 
thankful heart, and confess a spirit that 
will appreciate his love and goodness 
to me.—-0. P. C. 





——lIf we want to improve we must cultivate ac- 
quaintance and fellowship with society above us; 
we must seek acquaintance and fellowship with the 





Primitive church. That will be the opposite of 
the proselyting spirit, which pulls us down. 
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